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at least make it possible for others to devote themselves entirely to the development of their natural inclination instead of having continually to begin over again what he had already done.
This is the kind of education of a man which Frederick Taylor took upon himself. It is a task which has always been a thankless one, and which is rendered more or less arduous by the particular mentality of those whom it addresses.
The mentality of men varies according to country and is all the more difficult to define as each one is made up of contradictions. It is generally admitted that the Frenchman is little concerned about the exclusive ownership of what he has created and that he has frequently neglected to exploit his finest inventions, contenting himself with having labored for humanity. He is, however, possessed with a fierce individualism in anything that concerns his personal liberty.
It might be said that he never alienates himself from himself, but waits until this constraint is put upon him from without. It is rarely that he lends himself to long collaboration.
The American, who seems to us to place much more emphasis on keeping in his own hands what he considers to be his own property, whose motto is "Mind your own business/' knows, however, how to cooperate with others, how to organize a partnership, and he is willing to make sacrifices to that end.
To a Frenchman, the work of Frederick Taylor is indeed a development of American genius, characterized by an elevated feeling for the individual. Here we find again the effort of the man accustomed